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although it did not immediately have imitators, yet nearly fifty
years later it served as a stimulus to the school which had been
founded in Birmingham,
The work of Hannah More and her sister has already been
mentioned in connection with the philanthropic agencies of the 18th
century. The early adult-school movement really began at Bristol
in 1812 when William Smith, a door-keeper of a Methodist chapel,
assisted by a merchant of the name of Stephen Prust, established
in that town an Institution for Instructing Adult Persons to read the
Holy Scriptures. Dr. Pole, who became a member of the Bristol
committee, was the historian of the early adult-school movement.
He was born in the United States and came to England when
quite a young man. He was a member of the Society of Friends
and became a promoter of the work of the British and Foreign Bible
Society in Bristol. Pole had qualified as a physician and was also
an able lecturer. When he settled in Bristol in 1802 his philanthropic
nature urged him to deliver a series of lectures on chemistry, the
economy of nature, and mineralogy, Pole's lectures were well
attended and he enlivened them by his own pencil-sketches and
models. When a local meeting of the British and Foreign Bible
Society was held in Bristol, William Smith was amongst the audi-
ence. He was struck by the statement that in many instances the
Bible was useless to poor people because they were unable to read
it. He spoke to Stephen Prust about this and the result was that he
undertook to carry out an experiment. Accompanied by two
friends, Smith set out to sell Bibles in a poor district of the town.
When he was told that the Bibles were useless because people could
not read them, he arranged to give instruction in reading to those
who were willing to attend. He secured two rooms for his evening
school, and his first two pupils were "William Wood, aged sixty-
three, and Jane Burrace, aged forty. Thus the first school fore-
shadowed the present-day development in that women were granted
equal privileges with men. The sexes were taught separately, under
the guidance of two teachers, who had previous experience in
charity schools for children. . . . Within three weeks the schools
were opened, eleven men and ten women being enrolled on the
first day.'*1
As the work developed, it became necessary to organise it on
definite lines, and the Institution for Instructing Adult Persons to
1G. Currie Martin. The Adult School Movement, pp. 26-7, National Adult
School Union, 1924.